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of metaphor under which may be revealed
to men to-day the mind and soul of the
past. So in Browning Yeats writes:

To the old folk-lorists, fables and fairy tales were
a haystack of dead follies, wherein the virtuous
might find one little needle of historical truth.
Since then Joubainville and Rhys and many more
have made us see in all these things old beautiful
mythologies wherein ancient man said symboli-
cally all he knew about God and man's soul, once
famous religions fallen into ruin and turned into
old wives' tales, but still luminous from the rosy
dawn of human revery.

This is why symbol, whether that symbol
be Deirdre or her story, is so precious: it
carries the imagination back to all that lies
behind it; through it men may recover for-
gotten truths and unremembered beauty.

VI

"A man's life of any worth is a continual
allegory/' said Keats, and perhaps in that
remark lies the clue to the spectacle of a
man who has made it his life's work to
evolve a lonely, distant, indirect, aristo-
cratic art, spending ten or more years of
his life in the hurly-burly of organization